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PROVERBS, xiv. 34. 


Righteouſneſs exalteth a nation. 


j 


FFAUHERE is no ſubject on which li- 
bertines ſhow more inconſiſteney, 
than on what regards the advan- 
tages derived from religion to civil ſocie- 
ty. When their deſign is to vindicate their 
open contempt of its principles, and vio- 
lation of its precepts, they fail not to re- 
preſent it as a burden both intolerable and 
unneceſſary, and which, without yielding 
any benefit that can be called a compenſa- 
tion for ſo great a ſacrifice, requires a de- 
gree of ſelf-denial that nearly approaches 
to a renunciation of liberty. On the o- 
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„ 
ther hand, when they attempt to account 
for its origin, and the univerſality of its 
reception in ſome form or other through- 
out the world, they conſtantly recur to the 
arts of politicians, who have ſeen the ab- 


* ſolute neceſſity of this expedient for keep- 


ing the people in ſubjection, and adding 
authority to their laws. They do not ſeem 
to advert, that theſe pleas are incompatible 
with each other; and that, in regard at 
leaſt to the utility of religion, they con- 
feſſedly oppoſe the common ſenſe of man- 
kind; ſince they exhibit the leaders, and 
lawgivers, in every nation, as concurring, 
though not by concert, in the conviction, 
that without the reverence of ſome power 
ſuperior to human, man would be ungo- 
vernable. Yet the belief of the exiſtence 


and agency of ſuch a power is, on other 


occaſions, treated with ridicule by thoſe 
ſages, and repreſented as a principle not 
only uſeleſs, but extremely cumberſome. 
And if, upon reflection, any of them re- 
lax a little on this article, and admit that 
it may be of uſe, that the groſs of man- 
kind believe the ſuperintendency of a ſu- 
preme being over the affairs of the world, 


| particularly over the actions of men, they 


A 


1 
ought doubtleſs to account thoſe perſons 
bad citizens as well as infidels, who by 
their practice, converſation, or writings, 
attempt to undermine ſuch uſeful prin- 
ciples, and, as far as in them hes, to looſe 
the bands which, by giving additional 
ſtrength to ſocial duties, bind men more 
cloſely to one another. 

Though it were eaſy to demonſtrate, 
both from the nature of the thing, and 
from the moſt authentic hiſtory, that reli- 
gion neither is, nor could have been, (as 
ſome have profanely repreſented it), a ſtate- 
device for keeping the people in awe; it 
muſt be owned, that the neceſſity thereof 
for preſerving the peace and order, and 
for promoting the happineſs of ſocial life, 
was very early obſerved, and has been uni- 
verſally acknowledged. But, as there may 
be ſome, who, though they admit the fact 
in general, may not clearly perceive the 
connection, and conſequently may not be 
ſufficiently fortified againſt the cavils of 
infidelity and ſcepticiſm, now fo common, 
I purpoſe at this time to lay before you 
ſome of the principal arguments whereby 
e 18 proved to be of the utmoſt im- 

e portance 
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portance to the ſecurity and well- bein g of 


civil ſociety. 


This happy 8 of hi religious 


character to advance national proſperity, 
is, in my judgement, the ſentiment in- 
tended to be conveyed by Solomon 1n my 


text: Righteouſneſs exalteth a nation. For 


though, by the word righteoujne/s, ſome-, 
times no more is meant than the virtue of 
Juſtice, it much oftener in ſcripture-lan- 
guage denotes * the conſcientious obſer- 
* vance of our duty refulting from the 


fear of God,“ and, in this acceptation, 


is equivalent to the term religion. Now 
to the prevalence of this principle, the wiſe 


King of Iſrael aſcribes, in a great meaſure, 


the flouriſhing ſtate of a nation or polity. 


To illuſtrate his ſentiment is the "Hope of 


the preſent diſcourſe. 
Le aſk, How is religion conducive tothe 
* exaltation and felicity of the body-politic 
or nation?” 1 anſwer, It conduces to this 
end in theſe four different ways: by the 
tendency and extent of its laws; by the na- 


ture and importance of its ſanctions; by 
the aſſiſtance which it gives to the civil 


powers, both in ſecuring fidelity, and in 


diſcovering truth; and by the poſitive en- 


forcement 


I'S] 

forcement of-equity and good government 
on the rulers, and of obedience: and -ſub= 
' miſſion on the people. Let it be obſerved, 
that though, in this diſcourſe, I ſpeak of 
religion in general, I am always to be un- 
derſtood as referring to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion in particular. It is indeed true, that 
even thoſe religions, if we may call them 
ſo, many or moſt of whoſe fundamental 
principles are erroneous, may, in a politi- 
cal view, be conſidered as beneficial, and 
infinitely preferable to Atheiſm, or total 
irreligion; yet it is certain, that in this as 
well as in other more important reſpects, 
no form of ſuperſtition can bear to be 
compared with that religion which alone 
has God for its author, and the greateſt 
good of mankind, both temporal anc eter- 
nal, for its object. 

ü I proceed to make a few obſervations, 
and your time will admit but a few, on 
the four heads of diſcourſe now mention- 
ed. They are ſo many topics of argu- 
ment, by which the great truth contained 
in my text, That righteouſneſs, or true and 
practical religion, exalteth a nation, is at 

once both explained and evinced. 


1 
I. I begin with ſhowing, that religion 
conduces to the welfare of the communi- 


ty, by the tendency and extent of its 


laws. 
Concerning the tendency of che laws of 


the Chriſtian inſtitution, it is impoſſible 


for an intelligent perſon - to doubt, that it 


is to promote the happineſs of human ſo- 
ciety. The whole of practical religion is 


ſummed up by the great author and finiſher 


of our faith in two fundamental precepts . 
The fir enjoins us to love God with all our 


Heart, and with all our ſoul, and with all our 


mind. The ſecond, which is like to the 
firſt, and founded on it, enjoins us to love. 


our neighbour as ourſelves, The Apoſtle 


Paul accordingly has, with great propriety, 


comprehended all ſocial duties in the lat- 


ter of theſe precepts. . Owe no man any 
thing, ſays he r, but to love one another; 
for he that loveth another, hath fulfilled the 


lav. For this, Thou ſhalt not commit adul- 


tery; Thou ſhalt not kill; Thou ſhalt not 
fieal; Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs; Thou 
ſhalt not covet; and i there be any other 


vommandment, it 1s. —_ comprebended ö 


* Mah. xi. 37. 38. 29. 40. + Rom. xiii. 8. 9. 10. 
this 


(*] 5 
this ſaying, namely, Thou" ſhalt love thy 
neighbour as thyſelf. Love worketh no ill ts 
His neighbour; therefore love is the fulfilling 
of the law. To the ſame purpoſe our 
bleſſed Lord * has compriſed all the duties 
incumbent on every man to every other, 
under this excellent moral maxim, What/o- 
ever ye would that men ſhould do to you, do 
- ye even ſo to them: for this, he adds, is the 
law and the prophets. It would be miſ- 
ſpending time to attempt to prove, that the 
ſtrict obſervance of theſe precepts would 
both prevent the greateſt evils which diſ- 
turb the peace of ſociety, and would con- 
duce, in the higheſt degree, to promote 
mutual confidence, harmony, and good- 
will, among fellow- citizens. This is a 
truth ſo evident; that, as far as I can learn, 
it has never been denied or diſputed by a- 
ny. It has only been regretted, that we 
have ſo few examples of the influence of 
precepts ſo ineffably important and divine. 
But this very regret, implies a conviction, 


odr rather is a confeſſion of their goodneſs, 


and of the happy effect which religion 
muſt have on ſociety, where-ever it meets 
with a ſuitable reception, | 


ms Match. vii. 12. 
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1 
I include under this head not only the 
tendency, but the extent of the laws of re- 


ligion. In regard to their tendency, there 


is a manifeſt co-operation with the muni- 
cipal laws of All well- governed countries, 
whereby the perſons, the lives, the liberty, 
and the property, of the people, are ſecu- 
red from unjuſt invaſion or attack. But 
in point of extent, the difference lies here. 


It is the aim of religion to remove the cau- 


ſes of thoſe calaniities by which ſociety is 
injured, whilſt human laws reach only 
their deſtructive conſequences. Theſe crop 
the weeds, but the other plucks them up 
by the roots. The only things which are, 


or can be, ſubject to man's juriſdiction, are 


what we call overt ads, that is, external 
and diſcoverable actions; the principles of 
the heart, out of which are the iſſues of 
life, are ſubject to God's juriſdiction, and 
to it only. There is a weakneſs or imper- 
fection inherent in the former, and incu- 


rable, inaſmuch as it neceſſarily reſults 


from the imperfection of human know- 
ledge and of human power. It is ſolely 
by the influence of religion, that this defi- 
ciency can, in any meaſure, be ſupplied. 


When the divine teſtimony is received with 


faith 


4 
faith and love, it applies medicine to the 
ſpiritual diſeaſes, and gives health and vi- 
gour to the ſoul. Human laws, for the 
protection of peace and good order in ſo- 
ciety, may concur with the divine law * 
in ſaying, Thou ſhalt not commit adultery; 
but it is only the word of God ꝗ that 
teacheth us, That whoſoever looketh on a 
' woman to luſt after her, hath already com- 
mitted adultery with her in his heart. By 
the former, indeed, we are commanded to 
do no murder: From the latter Þ we learn, 
that whoſoever hateth his brother is, in 
God's account, a murderer. . It ſuits the 
language even of human lawgivers to ſay, 
Thou ſhall not ſteal:“ But it belongs 
peculiarly to the divine authority | to add, 
Thou fhalt not covet. This character of re- 
ligion, under the title of the word of 
God,“ is admirably well delineated by 
the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews. 
| The word of God, ſays he **, 7s quick and 
powerful, and ' ſharper than any two-edged 
ſword, piercing even to the dividing aſunder 
| of foul and ſpirit, and of the joints and mar- 
2 Exod, xx. 14. + Match. v. 28. t 1 John iii, 15. 
| Exod, xx. 17. **. Heb, iv. 12. 


3 raw, 


! 
rob, and 1s a diſcerner of the thought: and 
 zntents of the heart. 
Thus it is evident, that ien, in re- 
ſpect both of the ſalutary tendeney of its 
precepts, and of their extent, as reaching 
to the purifying of the heart, muſt, where - 
ſoever it is believed, conduce greatly even 
to the temporal happineſs and Houritaing 
ſtate of the community. 


11. I proceed, in the ſecond place, ta 
ſhow, that religion eminently promotes the 
ſame end by the nature and importance of 
its ſanctions, the rewards which it promi- 
ſes, and the pie which it Wan 
ens. 
I It has been often pleaded, on this topic, 
= and ſametimes with an air of triumph, 
MH that though the ſanctions of human laws 
are but temporal, and thoſe of religion 
moſtly eternal; yet as the former are viſi- 
ble and more immediate, and the latter 
inviſible and more remote, the former have 
incomparably greater influence on the ge- 
nerality of men than the latter. But were 
we to admit this as a fact, it does not o- 
| verturn my argument. In every ſtatute of 
V1 man which does not contradict the com- 
= - be mmamandment 
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Mandment of God, religion leaves the hu- 
man and legal ſanctions to operate with 
their full force upon its votaries. If its pe- 
culiar fanctions are admitted to be of any 
weight at all, (and it can hardly be thought 
that they will not weigh with ſome), they 
are juſt ſo much weight ſuperadded to the 
other, and contributing to the ſame end, 
the public welfare. 

But as to the comparative influence of 
the two kinds of ſanctions; thoſe of reli- 
gion and thoſe of the legiſlature, it ap- 
pears to beſt advantage when the laws of 
religion and the laws of the ſtate, unfor= 
tunately run counter to each other; This 
was actually the caſe of the primitive Chri- 
ſtians, when Chriſtianity was perſecuted, 
and the very profeſſion of it declared cri- 
minal. Were there not ſome, were there 
not even multitudes, who hen ſhowed the 
infinite ſuperiority of its fanctions over all 
that human art and malice could ſet in op- 
poſition to them? Were there not then 
thoſe whoſe conduct demonſtrated, that 
they had thoroughly imbibed that great 
leſſon given by Their ng ot Be not a- 


Lake xii, 4, 3. 
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fnid of them that kill the bats; init d after 
that have no more that they can dn. But fear 
him, which, after he hath killed, hath power 
to caſt into hell: ? Were there not then thoſe 
who ſhowed, in the moſt convincing man- 
ner, that the lively hope of a glorious im- 
mortality can ſurmount the horror of in- 
ſtant death, accompanied with ignominy 
and torture? Religion and the ſtate were 
then at variance. And though the conflict 
was purely defenſive on the part of the 
former, and what, to judge after the man- 
ner of men, we ſhould pronounce very un- 
equal, inaſmuch as ſhe never, even in ſelf- 
defence, employed the arm of fleſh, thoſe 
earthly weapons which were ſo cruelly u- 
ied againſt her, her patience and perſeve- 
ance were at length crowned with victory, 
and, notwithſtanding her many diſadvan- 
tages, ſhe triumphed over all oppoſition. 
Now if religion was then, though a paſ- 
five, yet ſo formidable an adverſary, when 
forced, againſt her natural bent, to take an 
adverſe part, have we not reaſon to believe, 
that when, in conformity to her native 
diſpoſition, ſhe is engaged in the ſame_ 
cauſe, ſhe will prove an active and a power- 
ful ally ? 


But 
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But it is not barely by the dens „ 
the ſanctions of heaven, hell, and eternity, 
to thoſe of the municipal laws, founded in 

the principles of natural juſtice, that reli- 
gion co-operates with the civil powers, 
promoting the ſame end, the peace of ſo- 
ciety; there are many caſes wherein the 
ſanctions of the latter have no influence at 
all, whilſt thoſe of the former operate with 
all their force. It is a very ſmall mat- 
ter, ſaid an ancient Heathen *, © to be 
good in the legal ſenſe.” The reaſon is, 
| thoſe tranſgreſſions which come under the 
cogniſance of human tribunals, muſt be 
in a particular manner circumſtanced, ſo 
as to be comprehended in the preciſe defi- 
nition which the legiſlature has adopted. 
Hence it happens, as every judicious per- 
ſon will admit, that a man may be noto- 
riouſly a conſummate villain, a diſobe- 
dient ſon, an unnatural father, a cruel 
huſband, a tyrannical maſter, a litigious 
neighbour, and in every reſpe& a bad ci- 
tizen, whom nevertheleſs no human laws 
can reach, Nor is there a poſſibility of 
redreſſing this grievance in any polity, 
but by what would prove a till greater 


Exiguum eſt quiddam ad legem bonum eſſe. Senece. 


. grievance, 
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grievance, by confetrin g on magiſtrates 
and judges ſuch a latitude of diſcretionary 


power as would render them quite arbitra- 


ry. The caſe is very different with the 
ſanctions of religion, which always regard 
the motive, the dif] poſition, and the inten- 
tion of the agent, more than the ourward 


circumſtances of the action. 


Further, though the crime ſhould be 
ſuch as to fall exactly under the deſerip- 
tion of the law, it may be ſo ſecretly com- 
mitted as to elude the eye of even the moſt 
vigflant magiſtracy; and where, in that 
caſe, is the curb againſt the blackeſt guilt, 
if none is to be found in religion? Our 


judges, being men, are neceſſarily weak 


and imperfect. They require informa- 


tions, the examination of witneſſes, and o- 
ther ſorts of evidence. In religion, the 


ſame juſt, omniſcient, and all · perfect be- 


ing, is both the witneſs and the judge. 
How admirably is the ſtrength of this 


motive illuſtrated in the ſtory of Joſeph 7 


; He ſeems to have been {ſecure from all hu- 


man detection. But he well knew, that 
there was a witneſs greater than man, from 
whoſe all- ſeeing eye it was impoſſible he 
ſhould be ſcreened. How can I ds: this 
great 


1 1 
great wickedneſs, faid he ®, and fin again 
God 25: 2 

It is but too evident, at in this licen- 
tious age we have few ſuch examples. Bur 
what does the ſmallneſs of the number e- 
vince? Not the want of efficacy in the 
ſanctions of religion to prove a check on 
mens actions, but the want of religion a- 
mongſt us to ſupply by its ſanctions a 
check on ours. It does not refute the po- 
ſition of the Royal Preacher , that by the 

| bleſſmg of the upright the city it exalted 
it only ſhows, 'that there are few upright 
. in the city to exalt and bleſs it. Religion 
operates ſolely by faith. It has no influ» 
ence on any, farther than it is believed. 
We cannot then wonder, that, in thoſe 
Walks of life wherein ſcepticiſm and infi- 
delity abound, we ſhauld find the utmoſt 
diſſoluteneſs of manners. We might juſt- 

ly wonder, were it otherwiſe. A corrupt 
tree cannot produce good fruit, no more 
than a good tree can produce evil fruit, 
What diabohcal pains and aſſiduity have 
not ſometimes been employed, eſpecially 
among thoſe of ſuperior rank, to extirpate 


Gen. xxxix, 9. + Proy. xi. 11. 


every 


1 
very: religious principle from the minds of 
females, whoſe more delicate ſenſibility 
renders them more ſuſceptible than men, 
of the influence of religion? And what 
has been the conſequence of this, which is 
indeed the worſt ſpecies of debauchery ? 
In too many ſuch an open difregard to the 
moſt ſacred- enga gements, ſuch ſhameleſs 
profligacy as, in that ſex, was without ex- 
ample in this country in former ages. But 
thoſe men have no title to complain of the 
effects, Who, by their diſſolute example, 
and ſtill more by their impious converſa- 
tion, have 1 the principal cauſe of the 
| evil. 8 
8 8 is che check but from the 
fanctions of religion, on thoſe deſpotic 
princes who have raiſed themſelves by their 
arms, or have been raiſed by a ſervile peo- 
ple, above all law and controul? To ſuch 
men religion, and religion only, can be of 
power enough to curb the violence of the 
paſſions. And where there 1s no religion, 
there is no reſtraint, Every confiderate 
_ perſon will admit, that the concluſion form- 
ed by Abraham *, that there could be no 


* . . 10 by 458 
ſecurity 
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ſecurity for his wife's perſon, or his own 
life, againſt the unbridled deſires of an ar- 
bitrary prince, who might do what he 
pleaſed, was a juſt and natural concluſion 
from the principle aſſumed by him, That 
there was no fear of God in that place. 

For, let it be obſerved further, that re- 
ligion is not entirely without influence, e- 
ven on thoſe who are not intitled to be 
called religious. It deters from the com- 
miſſion of crimes, by its threatenings, thoſe 
whom its charms have not allured to the 
practice of virtue. An excellent illuſtra- 
ſtration of the influence of religion, in the 
caſe of abſolute monarchs, is given by a 
late writer of great genius and penetration. 
* A prince who loves religion, and fears it, 
« js a tame lion, which yields to the hand 
that ſtrokes him, and to the voice that 
© ſoothes him. He who fears religion, 
and hates it, is an untamed hon, which 
„ bites the chain that reſtrains him from 
“ throwing himſelf upon the paſlengers. 
He who has no religion, is that terrible 
animal, unſubdued and at large, which 
* 15 not ſenſible of his liberty, but when 
* he tears in pieces and devours *. 


De I'Eſprit des Loix, liv. xxiv. ch. 2. 
C Permit 
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Permit me to add on this head, that 


though the principal ſanctions of religion 


are future and eternal, theſe are not its on- 
ly ſanctions. There are ſome which are pre- 
ſent and temporal. The approbation and the 
reproach of conſcience; a belief in the ſu- 
perintendency of providence, in the courſe 
of which God is often pleaſed to defeat the 
ſecret machinations of the wicked, making 
the miſchief intended for another to return 
upon the head of the contriver; and not 
ſeldom to bring unexpectedly to light the 
hidden things of diſhoneſty, to the diſ- 
grace of thoſe who were the perpetrators, 
are, though regarding the preſent life on- 
ly, not to be conſidered as entirely beet 
effect. ; 

Thus I have ſhown, in the ſecoud 
place, that religion promotes the peace 
and proſperity of the nation, by the na- 


ture and importance of its ſanctions. 


III. I maintain, thirdly, That it promotes 


the fame end, by the aid which it gives to 


the civil powers, both in ſecuring fidelity, 


and in diſcovering truth. 
Mens waer ee of the weakneſs of all 


human ties, when oppoſed to ſome power 
ful inducement from inter eſt, ambition, or 
tenſuality; 


[| bg" | 
fenſuality; their conſciouſneſs how little, 
in caſe of ſuch a competition, faithfulneſs 
could be ſecured by any promiſe; or vera- 
city by any proteſtation, has made them 
univerſally borrow help from religion, to 
furniſh them with an additional ſecurity 
in aid of human engagements. and allega- 
tions. Hence the origin of oaths, not on- 
ly of fidelity to a truſt, and of allegiance, 
but alſo in matters of evidence, in bearing 
teſtimony, both in civil cauſes and in cri- 
minal. Now an oath 1s in fact a ſolemn 
appeal to God, who knows all things, who 
has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the title of 
the God of truth, and who is the avenger 
of all deceit and wickedneſs. By connect- 
ing with the affirmation a declared ſenſe 
of the divine preſence and juſtice, a he is 
loaded with the guilt of impiety; and that 
which would otherwiſe have been conſi- 
dered, though unjuſtly, as but a venial 
treſpaſs, a ſlight departure from the duty 
we owe to others, is viewed in the more 
atrocious light of an affront to the Majeſty 
of Heaven, whoſe omniſcience appears to 
be directly inſulted, and whole omnipo- 

tence appears to be defied. 
J do indeed moſt readily admit, that as 
in every lie there is an infringement of the 
8 law 
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law of God, a confeientious man will, 
from motives of piety as well as juſtice, be 


reſtrained from it. He knows, that all 


ſins whatever, even thoſe called ſins of the 


ſecond table, which are committed more 


directly againſt his neighbour, ſtrike ulti- 

mately againſt God the ſupreme legiſlator, 
of whoſe law they are the violations ; and 
for this reaſon I ſhould not heſitate to pro- 


nounce of a truly good man, that his 


word is equivalent to his oath. But, a- 
las! we have too much reaſon to think, 
that this integrity is not ſo common as 
might be wiſhed. How far it is, where 
found, to be attributed to a ſenſe of reli- 
gion, is ſubmitted to the candid and ju- 
dicious; but, in regard to the bulk of 
mankind, we may ſafely affirm, that tho 


| religion meets not with that reception 


which can impower it to influence the 
whole tenor of their conduct, yat ſo far 
impreſſes their imagination as is ſufficient 
for reſtraining them from the perpetration 
of crimes, eſpecially ſuch crimes as are u- 
niverſally accounted the moſt flagitious. 
Now in this number perjury is always 

claſſed. If then even this weak impreſſion 


of a power Lure to human, this very 


imperfect 


imperfect degree of the fear of God, were, 


by the univerſal prevalence of that A- 


theiſm, and contempt of religion, which 
are viſibly making rapid progreſs amongſt 
us, and already infecting the lower claſſes 
of men, (if it were, I ſay), totally baniſh- 


ed the land, it may be referred to the de- 


termination of thoſe whom worldly con- 
fiderations only can affect, whether this 
event, which appears ſo defirable to many, 
would conduce to the honour and purity 
of our families, - the ſecurity of our pro- 
perties, liberties, and lives. Amongſt an 


unprincipled people, in whom is no be- 


lief of Deity or Providence, heaven, hell, 
or eternity, can we be ſo vain as to ima- 
gine that there would be much ee to 
che ties of truth and juſtice? 

On thoſe, whoſe birth, education, or 
eivelindierices? have brought them into the 
upper walks of life, it has been often 
thought, that a ſenſe of honour would have 
conſiderable influence, and prove an effec= 
tual reſtraint at leaſt from ſome vices, 
though there were very little ſenſe of VIr- 
tue, and none at all of religion, But, as 


far as I can recollect, it has been admitted 


By the * of all times and countries, 
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that without a ſenſe of religion of ſome 
ſort or other, there could be no depend+ 
ence upon the vulgar. 

In reſpect of what is called a ſenſe of bo- 
nour, I beg leave to remark, that as this 
principle does not regard the moral pravi- 
ty of the action, nor yet its pernicious con- 
ſequences either to individuals or to ſocie- 
ty, but ſolely the diſeſteem wherein it hap- 
pens to be among thoſe called the faſhion- 
able world; ſo there are ſome of the moſt 
enormous crimes, which, in their effects, 
prove ruinous to individuals, and ſubver- 
| five of the peace of families, from which 
this principle of honour affords no protec- 
tion whatever. It were eaſy to ſhow, did 
time permit at preſent, what horrid inju- 
ſtice, ingratitude, treachery, cruelty, falſe- 
neſs, (for, in affairs of ' gallantry, what 
man of faſhion thinks: there is any thing 
diſhonourable in the breach of vows ?) nay 
what worthleſſneſs, in many reſpects, may 
be perfectly compatible with that unac- 
countable character, the offspring of pride 
and Caprice, A MAN or Hoxnouk, And 
even in thoſe few caſes wherein ſomething 
like moral qualities, ſuch. as veracity and 
courage, come within its precincts, as it 

always 
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always has reſpect to the opinions of o- 
thers, the ſentiments in vogue; ſo, where- 
ever abſolute ſecrecy can be ſecured, it is 
rotally diſarmed. Indeed, in regard to all 
thoſe vices which may be perpetrated in 
ſuch a manner as to elude diſcovery, and 
give a defiance to the moſt inquiſitive cu- 
rioſity, where can be the curb on perſons 
of any claſs, if all ſenſe of virtue e and relt- 
gion are wanting? I 
True, ſay ſome, if both are want- 


ing; but will not the former. prove ſuf- 


* ficient without the latter ?? I ſhall on- 
1y anſwer, That though I will not preſume 
to ſay what in every ſuppoſable ſitua- 
tion would poſſibly influence a human 
character, I will venture to pronounce, 
that if ye make a ſeparation between thoſe 
two which God and conſcience have join- 
ed together, and divorce religion from vir- 
tue, ye will find ye have deprived the lat- 
ter of her ſteadieſt friend, her beſt com- 
forter, her firmeſt ſupport. And whatever 
may be the pretences or appearances of 
human virtue, when deſtitute of religion, 
I ſhould not account him a very wiſe man 
who would put equal confidence in her, 

as 
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as in what] ob * denominates man's true 
wiſdom, namely, th? fear , the Lord. 
Ay, bur there are ſo. many hypocrites 


6 * that wear the maſk. of religion, that one 


is not ſafe to place any truſt here at all. 


Tres ſome ſuch characters are {till to be 
found, though hypocriſy cannot, be ac- 


counted the vice of the age. And do we not 


alſo ſometimes find villains under the maſk 


of honeſty? Now, if no perſon in his ſenſes 
ever imagined, that the detection of villa- 
ny brought a diſcredit on honeſt men, or 
a ſuſpicion that there is no honeſty in the 


world, can any thing but the groſſeſt pre- 
judice lead us to conclude unfavourably of 
religion, becauſe of the detection of ſome 
hypocrites? The ſtandard - coin never ſinks 
in our eſtimation, in conſequence of the 


many diſcoveries that are daily made of 
artful but worthleſs counterfeits. 
On the whole, therefore, agreeably to 


| Lat I propoſed, in the third place, to 
prove, we ſee how neceſſary the aid of re- 
ligion is for ſecuring fidelity to engage- 
ments, and for the diſcovery of truth in 


judicatories, both in civil cauſes and in cri- 


minal. 


* Job, xxviii. 28. 


IV. I 
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IV. I come now, in the fourth and laſt 
place, to obſerve the utility of religion to 
a ſtate, by the poſitive enforcement which 
it gives of equity and good government 
on the rulers, and of obedience and ſub- 
jection on the people. 


In regard to the firſt part of this head, 


I have, in ſome meaſure, prevented my- 
ſelf, when fpeaking of the ſanctions of re- 
ligion, and ſhowing, that they are the more 


neceſſary in the caſe of deſpotic ſovereigns, . 


inaſmuch as being by their ſtation raiſed 
above controul, there is no check upon them 


beſide religion. I ſhall only, therefore, at 


this time, with all poſſible brevity, point 
out the general views that revelation gives 
of all 1 governors. It is this which 
reminds them, that magiſtracy is a truſt, 
for the faithful diſcharge whereof they are 
accountable to God, who in the courſe of 
his providence hath conferred it on them; 
that conſequently they who rule over men, 
_ ought to be juſt, ruling in the fear of God 
that they judge not for man ultimately, 
but for the Lord, who is with them in the 
judgement . Is it a diſadvantage to man- 


®* 2 Sam, xxiii, 3. ; 2 Chron. xix. 6. 7. 
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kind: 5 thoſe who are ſupreme here, 
and . are taught to reflect, 
that they muſt themſelves appear hereaf- 
ter, in the quality of ſubjects, before the 
tribunal of him who 1s higher than the 
higheſt ; and that their conduct, eſpecially 
in ruling and judging, muſt undergo a 
ſtrict ſcrutiny, under the eye of the King 
' of kings and Lord of lords, that unerring 
judge, who ic no reſpecter of perſons, with 
whom there is no iniquity, and in whoſe 
tremendous preſence the diſtinctions 
which obtain amongſt us mortals, of high 
and low, mighty and weak, rich and poor, 
are all entirely levelled ? Nay, would it 
not, on the contrary, be of unſpeakable 
advantage to the world, that all magi- 
ſtrates, lawgivers, and judges, were firm- 

ly perſuaded of theſe important truths ? 
On the other hand, if a pious ſenſe of 
religion is the beſt ſecurity for good go- 
vernment on the part of rulers, it is alſo 
the moſt effectual means of enſuring ſub- 
miſſion and obedience on the part of ſub- 
jets. Without ſome impreſſions of this 
kind, it would be difficult to perſuade men 
that they are under any tie to obedience 
and ſubjection to others of their own ſpe- 5 
cies, 


ay” 


cies, when any ſtrong temptation from 
intereſt or ambition ſhould incline them 
to revolt, Their ſubmiſſion would be ſuch 
only as neceſſity compelled, not as a ſenſe 
of duty diſpoſed them to yield. Conſe- 
quently they could have no motive to re- 
ſtrain them from rebellion, whenever it 
ſhould appear they could rebel ſucceſs- 
fully. But religion enforces our alle- 
giance, not from the fear of the magi- 
ſtrate, (a motive however which it leaves 
in full force), but from a principle of 
conſcience towards God; not only for. 
wrath, ſays Paul *, but FOR CONSCIENCE 
SAKE, And Peter g, to the ſame purpoſe, 
Submit yourſelues to every ordinance of man, 
FOR THE LoRD's SAKE. For ſors the will 
of God, that with well- doing, ye may put 
to filence the ignorance of fooliſh men. 


\ 


Tus I have endeavoured briefly to il- 
luſtrate and evince the important truth 
laid down in my text, That r:ghteouſnefs, or 
religion, exalteth a nation, 1 have ſhewn, 
that in all the four ways enumerated,— to 
wit, by the tendency and extent of its 


Rom. xiii, f. + 1 Pet. ii. 13. 15. 
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laws; by the nature and importance of its 
ſanctions ; by the aid it gives to the civil 
powers, in ſecuring fidelity, and in the 
diſcovery of truth; and by the poſitive 
enforcement of good government on ru- 
lers, and of obedience on ſubje&ts,—it con- 
duces to the temporal good of the ſociety. 
This, I acknowledge, is comparatively but 
a ſecondary conſideration ; for what is all 
worldly and temporary We compa- 
red with that exceeding great and eternal 
weight of glory which ſhall hereafter be 
revealed? But though it be a conſidera- 
tion much inferior to the other, yet as 
holy: wrir occaſionally directs our attention 
to it, we are certain, that it ought not to 
be overlooked. For had preſent advan- 
tages been totally unworthy the Chriſtian's, 
notice, the great apoſtle. of the Gentiles 
had never thought it worth while to ob- 
ſerve to us , that godline/s is profitable un- 
to all 1 having promiſe of the life that 
NOW 16, and of that which is to come; adding, 
This is a faithful ſaying, and 8 of all 
acceptation. 


. 1 Tim. iv. 8. 9. 
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I ſhall conclude with ſabj oining theſe | 
two inferences. 

Firſt, If the above repreſentation of 
things be juſt, the ſecular powers ought 
to give all poſſible countenance to religion, 
the principal ſupport of their authority, 
and to the ordinances of divine worſhip, 
the principal external means by which a 
ſenſe of religion is propagated and pre- 
ſerved among mankind. If men in the 
more elevated ranks of life, thoſe men e- 
ſpecially who are veſted with a ſhare of 
either the legiſlative or the executive power, 
ſhould diſplay, in their conduct or con- 
verſation, a contempt of our Chriſtian 
profeſſion, they would not ſhow them- 
ſelves more plainly to be bad Chriſtians in 
the common acceptation of the term, than 
to be (what poſlibly they would like worſe 
to be accounted) injudicious magiſtrates, 
and ill- affected citizens, and conſequently 
in all reſpects bad members of the com- 
monwealth. We all know how prone in- 
feriors are to imitate their ſuperiors. And 
ſuch is the depravity of human nature, 
that the vices of the great are much more 
readily copied than their virtues. Every 
man (whatever his condition in the world 
8 857 


4 1 
may be) is obliged to be exemplary ; bu- 


the obligation is much ſtronger on thote 


whoſe example, by reaſon of their exalted 
ſtations, 1s capable of being much more 
| beneficial, or much more hurtful, than 
that of ordinary men. 


Secondly, If religion is of ſuch indiforn 


fable neceſſity for the ſupport of civil ſo- 


ciety, what {hall we think of the patrio- 


tiſm or public virtue of thoſe who aſſidu- 
ouſly endeavour, as far as their influence 
extends, to undermine its fundamental 
principles, and ſet men looſe from all its 
obligations? Do not ſuch appear to be as 
real enemies to their country, as to Chri- 


ſtianity ? Some perhaps would not ſcruple 


to add, enemies to human nature. Let 
people but coolly aſk themſelves, If our 
freethinkers, our ſpeculative and philoſo- 
Phical latitudinarians, ſhould ſucceed in 

the dark deſign they ſeem ſometimes ſo 
zealouſly to proſecute; and if the diſbelief 
of the principles, and the diſregard to the 
rites, of religion, which already appear in 


too many, and plainly ſhow their evil in- 


fluence on the morals of the age, ſhould, 
agreeably to the ordinary courſe of things, 


deſcend to the loweſt ranks, and become 
univerſal, 
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univerſal, what will be the conſequence? 


| Who can heſitate to anſwer, The utter fall 


of religion? Let it not be pretended, that 


there is no danger from the reaſonings of 


the ſceptic, becauſe theſe are far above the 
comprehenſion of vulgar underſtandings. 
For thoſe men will fondly adopt the con- 
cluſion who are incapable of apprehend- 
ing aught of the premiſes. The authori- 
ty of great names among the learned will 
ever be to them a ſufficient foundation. 
And if once our faith is ſubverted, is any 
ſo blind as to imagine, that religion will 
fall alone? Can her diſgrace fail to be 


accompanied by that of virtue and good 


manners? In ſuch general ruin, — what 
will be ſafe? Can we be vain enough to 
imagine, — that our laws and liberties, or 
any part of the conſtitution, will long ſur- 


vive? The ſubject is too full of horror 


to expatiate on. I leave it to the ſerious 
reflections of my hearers. 
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